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Industry  in  Pennsylvania  began 
with  small  enterprises  which  were  lo- 
cally owned  and  whose  production 
was  by  hand  methods.  One  such  en- 
terprise, Cornwall  Furnace,  on  Furnace 
Creek  in  Cornwall,  Lebanon  County, 
is  one  of  the  few  early  iron  furnaces 
that  remain  intact.  Its  distinctive  point- 
ed windows  and  the  soft  reds  and 
browns  of  its  sandstone  exterior  belie 
its  industrial  significance  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Trail  of  History. 


Similar  furnaces  dotted  the  Pennsylvania 
countryside  in  the  eighteenth  century;  around 
them  were  developed  “miners’  villages,”  artisans’ 
shops,  a store,  and  the  home  of  a wealthy  iron- 
master. From  this  self-contained  “iron  planta- 
tion” was  taken  the  ore,  the  limestone,  and  the 
wood  for  charcoal,  all  required  for  smelting. 
The  Cornwall  furnace  acquired  distinction  from 
the  nearby  Cornwall  Ore  Banks,  which  early  be- 
came a rich  source  of  iron  ore,  and  which  were 
not  surpassed  in  yield  until  the  development  of  the 
Lake  Superior  ranges  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  1730’s  Peter  Grubb  began  mining 
these  banks  and  gradually  acquired  most  of  the 
iron  rich  land  along  Furnace  Creek.  In  1742 
he  established  the  furnace  at  Cornwall,  naming 
the  site  in  honor  of  the  county  in  England  from 
which  his  father  had  emigrated.  This  furnace 
was  to  remain  in  operation  until  1883.  The  mines 
themselves,  owned  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany, are  still  in  operation.  The  workers  still 
occupy  the  sturdy  stone  houses  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  “miners’  village”  nearby. 

In  1754,  with  the  death  of  Peter  Grubb,  the 
property  passed  to  his  sons,  Curtis  and  Peter. 
In  1798  the  property  came  under  the  control  of 
Robert  Coleman,  owner  also  of  Hopewell  and 
Colebrook  forges  and  Elizabeth  Furnace,  and  one 
of  the  wealthiest  ironmasters  in  Pennsylvania  at 
the  time.  Cornwall  remained  in  the  Coleman 
family  until  1932,  when  a great-granddaughter 
gave  the  furnace  to  the  Commonwealth. 


Charging  Room 


The  structure  was  built  into  the  side  of  the 
hill  to  facilitate  the  charging  of  the  furnace.  On 
the  upper  level  is  the  weighing  room  with  the 
charging  platform  from  which  the  ore,  limestone, 
and  charcoal  were  poured  into  the  furnace  to 
separate  the  iron  from  the  ore.  At  the  base  of 
the  furnace  is  the  casting  room.  On  the  ground 
level  also  are  the  steam  engine  and  giant  wheel, 
and  above  and  operated  by  them  are  the  pistons 
and  air  tanks  by  means  of  which  air  blasts  were 
directed  into  the  great  fire.  The  present  furnace 
dates  from  a remodelling  of  1856-57  when  the 
furnace  itself  was  enlarged  from  20  to  28  feet 
square  at  the  base  and  from  11  to  2 1 feet  square 
at  the  top,  and  the  present  building  constructed. 
At  the  same  time,  the  waterwheel  which  pro- 
duced the  cold  air  blast  through  a large  bellows 
was  replaced  by  a blowing  engine,  driven  by 
steam  generated  from  the  waste  head  of  the  blast 
furnace.  The  roar  of  the  furnace,  when  operat- 
ing, could  be  heard  for  miles,  and  the  bright  glare 
from  its  fire  illuminated  the  surrounding  coun- 
tryside at  night. 

Although  the  British  Parliament  attempted 
in  1750  to  restrict  production  of  iron  and  steel 
in  the  colonies,  the  output  continued  to  rise. 
The  American  colonies,  with  Pennsylvania  the 


Furnace  and  Foundry 


leader,  smelted  one-seventh  of  the  world’s  iron. 
Their  defiance  of  Britain’s  restrictions,  which 
were  designed  to  bolster  the  economy  of  the  em- 
pire as  a whole,  gave  the  colonies  an  economic 
independence  which  was  put  to  good  use  in  the 
production  of  arms  during  the  Revolution. 

Cornwall  produced  forty-two  cannon  for  the 
war,  as  well  as  other  munitions  and  equipment. 
It  is  said  that  George  Washington  and  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  during  their  encampment  at  Valley 
Forge,  visited  Cornwall  to  observe  the  casting  of 
cannon.  Hessian  prisoners  lodged  nearby  were 
used  as  laborers  at  the  furnace. 

Changes  in  ihe  early  nineteenth  century  fore- 
told the  rapid  growth  of  industry.  Improvements 
in  transportation,  the  investment  of  large  amounts 
of  capital,  westward  expansion,  and  technological 
changes  caused  the  eventual  decline  of  the  earlier 
methods  of  iron  production.  Production  stopped 


at  Cornwall  in  1883,  but  the  structure  itself  has 
remained,  an  example  of  the  enterprise  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  Pennsylvania’s  complex 
modern  iron  and  steel  industry. 


Blowing  Equipment 


Visiting  Hours  g 

Daylight  Saving  Time:  8:30  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  :|| 
weekdays;  1:00  to  5:00  P.M.  Sunday.  j 

Winter:  9:00  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M.  weekdays;  || 
1:00  to  4:30  P.M.  Sunday. 


